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NOVEMBER MEETING, 1881. 

The stated meeting was held, on Thursday, the 10th instant, 
at 3 o'clock P.M., the President, Mr. Wintheop, in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the previous 
meeting, and it was accepted. 

The Librarian presented the monthly list of donors to the 
Library. The gifts included, among others, a splendid vol- 
ume of a privately printed family memorial, — " Henry Wol- 
cott and some of his Descendants," prepared by the Rev. 
Samuel Wolcott, of Cleveland, Ohio, and given by the pro- 
prietors of the memorial, the eldest sons of the late Judge 
Frederick Wolcott, of Litchfield, Connecticut; and the com- 
memorative volume of the celebration of the 150th anniver- 
saiy of tlie settlement of Baltimore, the gift of the Mayor 
and Council of that city. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Rev. 
Edmund F. Slafter had accepted his election as a Resident 
Member, and that he had also received letters accepting Cor- 
responding Membership from the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Baird 
and Colonel Henry B. Carrington. 

The President then announced the deaths of two Resi- 
dent Members, aS follows : — 

I am sincerely sorry. Gentlemen, that my first duty, this 
afternoon, is to announce the deaths of .two of our Resident 
Members. Both of them have been associated with us for 
more than a quarter of a century. Their names stood next 
to each other on our roll, — the fifteenth and sixteenth in the 
order of election, among those living when the roll was 
made up. Both of them had held somewhat peculiar rela- 
tions to their common Alma Mater, — our University at Cam- 
bridge. Both of them had long passed the allotted age of 
human life, — one of them dying in his 78th, and the other 
in his 83d year. Yet in many ways their characters and 
careers were strongly in contrast. 

The Rev. William Newell, D.D., who died at Cambridge 
on the 28th ultimo, having taken his degree in 1824, as the 
second scholar in his class, entered at once on the study of 
divinity, and was soon made the pastor of the First Parish 
in Cambridge. His church was for a long time almost like a 
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chapel of the college, and was particularly associated with 
the exercises of Commencement and other public days. Dr. 
Newell held this pastorate quietly and faithfully for thirty- 
eight consecutive years, breathing always the academic atmos- 
phere and exercising a wholesome influence upon the moral 
and religious welfare of the community around him, but rarely, 
if ever, stepping out of his own parochial sphere, or associat- 
ing himself with any other duty. He was an amiable, accom- 
plished, and excellent man, whose health was hardly equal to 
any strenuous effort, but who has always enjoyed the respect 
and regard of those who knew him, and especially of those 
to whom he ministered so long. 

Mr. John Amory Lowell, who died in this city on the 31st 
ultimo, inherited a full measure of the eager, ardent, inquir- 
ing temperament of his father, the late Hon. John Lowell, 
known to some of us as late as 1840. He was graduated at 
Harvard in the class of 1815, when he could hardly have been 
more than seventeen years old. His life was largely devoted 
to active business pursuits connected with the cotton manu- 
facture. But he was a man of general culture and large lit- 
erary acquirements. He had been much abroad, was a good 
modern linguist, and spoke French, particularly, with great 
perfection. He had his father's taste for botany, made it a 
special study, and was elected an honorary member of the 
Linnsean Societ}"^ of London. For forty years he was one of 
the Corporation of Harvard College, and no one exercised a 
more powerful influence than he did in giving direction to the 
government of the Universit}''. He kept himself thoroughly 
informed on all subjects of local and of national interest, was 
an earnest and patriotic American, and was never at a loss to 
give a reason for the faith that was in him, whether with his 
tongue or his pen. He was long at the head of our Boston 
Athenaeum. He was a valued Fellow of the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and a highly esteemed associate of our own 
Society. But perhaps his greatest service to our community 
was in his efiScient and skilful management of the great trust 
committed to him by his cousin, the late John Lowell, Jr., 
the founder of the Lowell Lectures. His wise and liberal 
course in the direction of those lectures has secured for them 
a success which has made them one of the most important as 
well as most interesting institutions of popular education in 
New England. We have special cause, as a Society, for 
remembering him gratefully in this connection. It was by his 
obliging co-operation with Dr. George E. Ellis, now our Vice- 
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President, that the course of Historical Lectures by members 
of our Society, in 1869, was arranged and carried through, 
which added a considerable and much-needed amount to our 
treasury. 

The health of Mr. Lowell had been more than once seri- 
ously impaired of late years, but he has died before his hold 
on the community, as one of our most intelligent and valua- 
ble citizens, was broken ; and the respect of all to whom he 
was known accompanied him to the grave. 

I am instructed by the Council to submit the following 
Resolution : — 

Resolved, That we have heard with sorrow the announce- 
ment of the deaths, since our last meeting, of our venerable 
and respected associates, the Rev. William Newell, D.D., and 
the Hon. John Amory Lowell, LL.D., and that the President 
be requested to appoint two of our number to prepare Me- 
moirs of them for our Proceedings. 

The Resolution was unanimously adopted. 
The President continued : — 

I have had. Gentlemen, of late, not a few reminders of the 
oblivion into which even matters comparatively recent are 
prone to pass. 

Some weeks ago I observed among the proceedings of a 
sister society an account of the tomb of Lafayette in Paris, 
and of a print of the monument, as of some newly discov- 
ered thing. It recalled to me that at our January meeting 
in 1862, I gave a description of the tomb, which I had then 
recently visited, and presented a print of it, which was for 
a long time on our mantel-piece in this room. In the vol- 
ume of our Proceedings, 1860-62, at page 348, will be found 
the inscription on the tomb, carefully copied from the print. 
I have visited the tomb at least once, and I believe twice, 
during subsequent visits to Paris. 

Again, there has recently been an earnest interest mani- 
fested in many quarters in regard to securing, if possible, the 
memorable Bradford manuscript from the Bishop of London's 
library at Fulhara. But it seems to have been overlooked 
that as long ago as 1859-60, an effort of this kind was made at 
the request of this Society. The manuscript had then been 
somewhat recently discovered, copied, edited by Mr. Deane, 
and printed in our Collections. The Prince of Wales was 
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about visiting our country, and there was even a hope ex- 
pressed that he might be permitted to bring over this long-lost 
treasure, and thus to add a signal interest to its restoration. 
Being then in England, I held consultation with more than 
one of those in authority on this subject. My late friend, the 
Venerable Archdeacon Sinclair, was particularly obliging in 
ascertaining for me what could be done. But the result of 
the whole matter at that time was the announcement, that 
nothing less than an Act of Parliament could authorize the 
Bishop of London to pert with any thing in his official library, 
— which was national, and not private or even church prop- 
erty. Nor, for one, could I help sympathizing with the jeal- 
ous and scrupulous concern which was expressed about 
establishing a precedent for giving up a manuscript volume 
which had so long been a part of that library. We ourselves 
gave up the Hutchinson Papers most reluctantly, and only 
in deference to the demand of the State. There are other 
manuscripts in our archives which may cost us concern here- 
after. But I allude to the subject now only to recall the fact 
that the original intervention for the recover}^ of this precious 
old manuscript History of the Pilgrim Fathers dates back 
more than twenty years. 

Still again, a week or ten days after the late Yorktown 
commemoration, the letter of Washington to Baron Steuben, 
written on the day of Washington's resignation at Annapolis, 
found its way into many newspapers as an original publica- 
tion of altogether new matter. That letter was printed, 
nearly fifty years ago,' in its due order of date, in Dr. Spaiks's 
Writings of Washington, and I had referred to it specially in 
my oration at least a week before it was brought out as being 
hitherto unheard of! 

May I not be pardoned for alluding to a forgetful statement 
concerning myself, in a widely circulated New York paper, 
in connection with a complimentaiy notice of my late dis- 
course at Yorktown ? It was, that the late Mr. Sumner ad- 
dressed an open letter to me, severely commenting on my 
course in regard to the Mexican War, in 1846, and that with 
that letter our personal relations ended for ever. It is enough 
for me to say, that the alienation of Mr. Sumner and myself 
originated in no open letter, — although he afterward pub- 
lished one, — but in private personal letters and anonymous 
newspaper articles ; and that, although our non-intercourse 
was of long duration, we exchanged visits and invitations and 
the ordinary courtesies of society, during the last ten or fif- 
teen years of his life ; that I paid a tribute to his memory in 
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this hall on the day after his death, and, by appointment of 
the City Government, actfed as one of the pall-bearers at his 
funeral. I am imvvilling that an oblivion of these facts 
should leave room for the idea that any resentments, whether 
of my own or of his, — if either of us had them, — did not 
come to a timely end. 

Let me proceed to say a few words about Yorktown, in 
order to correct some er/oneous impressions which have ob- 
tained currency in many quarters. The celebration was, in 
my judgment, and entirely apart from any service which I 
was called on to render myself, a most gratifying and success- 
ful one. There were certainly discomforts to be endured 
there, as well as satisfactions to be enjoyed. Yorktown is, 
we all know, in a desolate region, with a small and poor pop- 
ulation, able to do nothing -for itself. The appropriations 
for the commemoration, both by Congress and by the States, 
were entirely insufficient, and the commissioners without 
any experience. Indeed, experience in such a matter only 
comes with the occasion, and cannot be turned to immediate 
account. But under all circumstances, every thing was 
arranged and conducted as well as could reasonably have 
been anticipated. There was a large and brilliant throng, 
both on the day of laying the corner-stone of the monument, 
and on that of the exercises of the 19th. The review by 
President Arthur of neaily ten thousand troops from so many 
different States, under General Hancock, was most impres- 
sive ; while the naval spectacle in the river, with the illumi- 
nations and fireworks and the salute of the British flag, will 
be forgotten by no one who was fortunate enough to witness 
them. Meantime, every thing was fitly done to recognize and 
celebrate the great services rendered us by France and her 
illustrious sons and by the Baron Steuben. 

It has been suggested that I was a sufferer, and it is true 
that we found difficulty for a day or two in procuring rations. 
But it was altogether the result of accidental and local cir- 
cumstances, for which no just reproach rests on anybody. 
Above all, no just reproach rests on Virginia or Virginians, 
from whom I received, both at Richmond and at Yorktown, 
every possible respect and attention, and for whose Governor 
and citizens I brought home renewed feelings of regard. It 
was worth all the discomforts to which I was exposed, to have 
been privileged to occupy for three or four days, as I did, the 
old Nelson House, — a mansion hardly less historic than the 
Hancock House, of which we all regret the loss in these cen- 
tennial days. 
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I must not omit to mention my special indebtedness to Gov- 
ernor Long, who kindly invited me to go to Yorktovvn with 
him, as a guest of the Commonwealth. His arrangements for 
going and returning compelled me to forego this privilege, 
but I was not the less grateful for the invitation, and for his 
other attentions at Yorktown. But let me repeat emphati- 
cally that every degree of courtesy was shown me by the 
Joint Commission of Congress, and by all the Virginians 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting, and that I regret sin- 
cerely that any accidental deficiencies of food, — to which I 
have never alluded except as a matter of amusement, — 
should have become the subject of serious and even sectional 
controversy. 

Before closing these cursory remarks, I desire to state that 
the Marquis de Rochambeau accompanied me to these rooms 
on the 3d instant, and inscribed his name on our register. 
He has long been one of our Corresponding Members, un- 
der the name of Count Achille de Rochambeau. His change 
of title will be made on our next printed roll. 

In accordance with a recommendation of the Council, it 
was voted to transfer the Marquis de Rochambeau from the 
class of Corresponding Members to that of Honorary Mem- 
bers. Mr. Stephen Salisbury, Jr., of Worcester, and Mr. 
John T. Hassam, of Boston, were elected Resident Members ; 
and Mr. William Wirt Henry, of Virginia, was elected a Cor- 
responding Member. 

The Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis presented, in the joint 
names of the Misses Elizabeth and Mary Danforth, of Boston, 
a small portrait of their great-grandfather, Samuel Danforth, 
painted on copper by Copley. Mr. Danforth was a prominent 
citizen of Cambridge, Judge of Probate and of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and filled other offices of trust and respon- 
sibility. He was a member of the Provincial Council for 
thirty-six years, when his acceptance of his appointment as 
Mandamus Councillor so offended his townsmen that he was 
forced to resign. The thanks of the Society were voted for 
this acceptable gift. 

Dr. Ellis exhibited also a curious engraving of General 
Putnam, which had been transferred to glass and colored. 
In the legend under the portrait Putnam is styled Major-Gen- 
eral of the Connecticut forces and commander-in-chief at 
Bunker Hill. The print was published in England, " as the 
act directs," by C. Shepard, Sept. 9, 1775. It was found a 
few years ago in a small shop in Canterbury, England. 
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Mr. Deane exhibited a fine engraving by Le Mire, from 
Le Paon's portrait of Lafayette, with the legend, " Conclusiou 
de la Campague de 1781, en Virginie. To his Excellency, 
General Washington, this likeness of his friend, the Marquess 
de la Fayette, is humbly dedicated." Lafayette is repre- 
sented standing by his horse, which is held by a black ser- 
vant, while the surrender of Yorktown is depicted in the back- 
ground. The first line of the legend is broken in the centre 
by the word " Libert^," encircled by bay leaves, with a short 
pole crowned with the liberty cap. Mr. Deane read also an 
interesting letter of Washington written from the camp at 
Cambridge, July 20, 1775, to one of his brothers. This letter 
belonged to a lady in Philadelphia, and, being for sale, liberty 
was not granted for its publication. 

The President read the following letter which he had 
received very lately from Chief Justice Waite of the Supreme 
Court of the United States : — 

Washington, D. C, Not. 6, 1881. 

Mr DEAR Mr. Winthrop, — The powder-horn your Society has 
undoubtedly belonged to my great-grandfather on my mother's side, 
Colonel Samuel Selden, of Lyme, Connecticut, He was commissioned 
a colonel by Governor Trumbull in June, 1776, and was taken pi-is- 
oner at the evacuation of New York. He died soon after. The tra- 
dition in the family always has been, until recently, that he died in the_ 
prison-ship, but Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, in her researches while writing 
her history of the city of New York, came across tlie original de- 
spatches giving an account of the actual facts. You will find them in 
anote at the foot of page 124 of her second volume. You will find 
in that note a very accurate and pretty full account of the family. 

The old homestead still remains in the family. In ransacking the 
garret a few years ago I found the old commission of the colonel, and 
his docket as a justice of the peace from 1757 until the date of his 
commission as colonel. There is also in the house the original deed 
for the land, beai'ing date in 1687, 1 think, and the property has never, 
I believe, changed hands by deed since. It has gone down regularly 
in the family, and always in the name, by descent or devise. The 
estate was originally a very large one ; that connected with the home- 
stead at the present time is something less than a hundred acres. The 
house is in a fine state of preservation. 

Mrs. General Cass was one of Colonel Selden's grandchildren. I 
find her name is not included in Mrs. Lamb's list. In other respects 
I think her article is pretty complete as well as accurate. 'Mrs, 
Waite is the genealogist of my family. If she were here she might 
be able to give you more information that would be interesting. 

With kind regards to Mrs. Winthrop, and many thanks for your 
kindness in writing me as you have, I remain. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Hon. Robert C. Wintheop. M. R. Waite. 
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Mr. Justin Winsor read a letter from Judge Davis to 
Harrison Gray Otis, then Mayor of Boston, presenting to 
the city a copy of Price's View of Boston, prefacing it as 
follows : — 

In May, 1880, I laid before the Society my reasons for be- 
lieving that what had been considered the oldest engraved 
view of Boston, which was dedicated by Price, the publisher, 
in 1743, to Peter FaneuU, was printed, with changes, from 
an older plate, which must have been produced between 
1723 and 1729. In the " Memorial History of Boston," vol. ii. 
p. 531, I have shown that a view of Boston — presumably this 
— was taken in 1723, and was on sale in Boston in July, 
1725, the engraving having been done meanwhile in London. 

A few weeks ago our associate, Mr. Whitmore, drew my 
attention to what he thought was a confirmation of this the- 
ory, in the notice of an ancient view of the town, which was 
presented, as appeared by the records of the Aldermen, to the 
city in 18-30. On the files in the City Clerk's office I found 
the letter of presentation, signed by the late Judge Davis, 
and there is now no doubt that a copy of this earlier view 
was once in the City Hall. A numerical key to the buildings 
shown, appended by Judge Davis, corresponds to the sequence 
in the 1743 view up to No. 50, as I had supposed, those later 
than that and up to No. 60 having been added to correspond 
with the changes in the plate, when it was used to get out the 
picture dedicated to Faneuil in commemoration of his recent 
gift of a town hall. Judge Davis's letter follows : — 

Fedeeal Street, Sept. 25, 1830. 
Dear Sir, — I requested Mr. Marshall Pollard to take charge of 
the old view of Boston, exliibited at the Exchange Coffee House on 
the 17th instant, meaning, as I believe was intimated to you, to pre- 
sent it to the city. It was regarded with interest by those who viewed 
it at the dinner on the 17th at the Exchange, and since.* It will be 
gratifying to me if it should meet the acceptance of the City Govern- 
ment, to whom I would request you to offer it, in my behalf. It is 
entitled a " View of the Great Town of Boston in New England." 
The appellation was specially pertinent when the view was taken, in 
1724. Boston, it is believed, was not then exceeded by any city in 
North America, if we except Mexico. If a more perfect copy should 
not be found, it may be well to cause some pains to be taken for the 
preservation of this frail representation of the ancient features of our 

* This (Jinner was a part of the programme of the bi-centennial celebration 
of Sept. 17, 18.30. — J. W. 
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city, by applying a suitable coat of varnish, or by some other effect- 
ual method which artists may suggest. 

When the print was in my possession, for more convenient recur- 
rence to the references, I made a copy of them, which I enclose. The 
references underscored in the copy indicate the buildings represented 
in the plate that are now standing. Persons better acquainted than 
myself with the old topography of the town will be able probably to 
point out others. Nos. 33 and 37, I am inclined to think, represent 
buildings still in existence ; but not being certain of this, I have left 
these references unmarked. Mauy of us remember No. 16, referring 
to Mr. Miles's house. It was on the lot adjoining the residence of the 
late Samuel Eliot, Esq., in Tremont Street. Mr. Miles was the first 
rector of King's .Chapel. 

Very respectfully, your friend and obed't svt., 

J. Davis. 
Hon. H. G. Otis, Mayor of Boston, 

References to View of Boston. Taken in time of Governor Shute, A.D. 1724. 



1. Fortification. 

2. Gibbon's shipyard. 

3. Roxbury flats. 

4. New S. meeting-house, built 1716. 
5 Edes' sliipyard. 

6. Fort Hill. 

7. South Battery. 

8. Gales' shipyard. 

9. Gov" House. 

10. South M. House, built 1669. 

11. French M. House, built 1716. 

12. King's [Wing's] shipyard. 

13. Mr. Barnes' house. 

14. King's Chapel, founded 1688. 

15. Beacon Hill. 

16. Mr. Miles' house. 

17. Mr. Faneuil's house. 

18. HoUoway's shipyard. 

19. Greenleaf's yard. 

20. The old M. House, built 1630. 

21. Mr. Phillips' house. 

22. Quaker M. House, 1710. 

23. Town House. 

24. Old Wharf. 

25. Thos. Selby's Coffee house. 

26. Long Wharf. 



27. Brattle St. M. H., built 1699. 

28. Lee's shipyard. 

29. Mr. Clark's house. 

.30. Anabaptist M. H., bt. 1680. 

31. New Brick M. House, built 1721. 

32. Sears' shipyard. 

33. Mr. W. Clark and Mr. Hutchin- 

son's houses. 

34. Clark's shipyard. 

35. Old N. M. House, built 1650. 

36. Clark's Wharf. 

37. Col. Hutchinson's house. 

38. Gill's shipyard. 

39. Greenwood's & Grant's Di. 

40. Christ Church, founded 1723. 

41. Mr. Ruck's house. 

42. New N. M. H., built 1714. 

43. Winnisimmet ferry. 

44. North Battery. 

45. Thornton's shipyard. 

46. Clark, jun', do. 

47. Capt. Greenough's house and yard. 

48. Charles River. 

49. Baker's shipyard. 

50. The Station Ship. 



14 shipyards. 

[Indorsed in the hand of the elder McCleary : — ] 

" Judge Davis's View of Boston. Accepted. Thanks to Judge Davis, and 
referred to y' Mayor to see what can be done with it." 

The " Columbian Centinel " of Sept. 20, 1830, speaking of 
the dinner (where Judge Davis, then President of this So- 
ciety, supported Lieutenant-Governor Winthrop, who pre- 
sided), says, " In the hall was hung a picture of Boston, taken 

14 
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more than a century ago. It represents the ancient appear- 
ance of the buildings, — the stone chapel with a crown on the 
spire, and other peculiarities of the times." 

The presentation is noted in the proceedings of the Al- 
dei-men, printed in the " Centinel," Sept. 29, 1830, and in 
che " Advertiser" of the same day this print is said to be " in 
tlie Mayor and Aldermen's room." Tliis was in the old State 
House, and it seems to have been transferred to the corre- 
sponding apartment in the old Court House (on the site of 
the present City Hall), when that building received the city 
offices. Mr. McCleary, the present City Clerk, writes to me 
under date of Oct. 18, 1881 : — 

" I distinctly recollect seeing this print hanging on the wall of the 
ante-room to the Board of Aldermen's Chamber in the old City Hall, 
between the years 1844 and 1861, when that building was taken down 
to make room for the existing structure, erected on the same site. 
The picture was very old and quite dilapidated ; it was laid upon a 
canvas backing, and had a black frame without any glass. I have 
seen the picture many times within the period cited, and from 1852 to 
1861 I saw it daily. The picture had a round hole, two inches in 
diameter, in the right-hand corner, about the edges of which the can- 
vas backing was quite perceptible. It displayed a view of the town of 
Boston from the water; there were numerous spires of churches, and 
a large fleet of war-vessels in the foreground, some of which were dis- 
charging salutes. When the old City Hall was taken down this 
' view ' was mislaid, or lost in some way, it not having been regarded 
as very ornamental in its appearance." 

Mr. WijSTSOR gave also the following account of the trans- 
mission of the manuscript of Governor Bradford's History to 
our times : — 

The original manuscript volume, in which Governor Brad- 
ford wrote his account of "Plimoth Plantation," was de- 
scribed, in 1855, by Mr. Joseph Hunter, of her Majesty's 
Record Office, as measuring 12x7 inches, with a binding of 
" white parchment, soiled and in no good condition." In this 
booJj; the Governor began to write his narrative "about the 
year 1630, and so pieced up," as he says, " at times of leisure 
afterward," — all being done in a singularly even and hand- 
some hand. Mr. Deane has pointed out that the last para- 
graphs, bringing the story down to 1646, were written in 
1650, and the manuscript bears indications that Bradford had 
intended continuing it. Seven years later he died, in 1657, 
and one of the notes in the volume traces its descent for half 
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a century more.* It says that the Governor gave the book 
to his son, Major WiUiam Bradford, he to his son, Major John ; 
and this record is made and signed, March 20, 1705, by 
Samuel Bradford, — probably the son of Major John, and, if so, 
then a young man of twenty-two. Meanwhile we know that 
Nathaniel Morton, a nephew of the Governor, who had come 
over in 1633, being a lad of eleven years, and had later become 
secretary of the colony, had used it in writing his " New 
England's Memorial," which was first printed in 1669. Mor- 
ton speaks of his book as " something of the very first begin- 
nings of the great action of God in New England, begun at 
New Plymouth: wherein the greatest part of my intelligence 
hath been borrowed from my much honored uncle, Mr. Wil- 
liam Bradford, and such manuscripts as he left in his study, 
from the year 1620 unto 1646, whom had God continued in 
this world some longer time, and given him rest from his 
other more important affairs, we might probably have had 
these things from [with] an abler pen, and better digested, 
than now you may expect." 

Exception was taken by some of the Plymouth Church 
that Morton had in his " Memorial " been " too sparing and 
short " in what pertained to their ecclesiastical affairs, " the 
consideration whereof" he says, " put me on thought of recol- 
lecting something more particularly relating to the Church of 
Plymouth. Some time after the finishing of this work, I was 
solicited to lend it to a reverend friend at Boston, where it 
was burned in the first fire that was so destructive at Boston, 
in the year 1676 [to accept Dr. Young's correction of date 
from 1667]. Yet, notwithstanding I have crowded through 
many difficulties to achieve it the second time, and for that 
end did once again repair to the study of my much honored 
uncle, William Bradford, Esquire, deceased, for whose care 
and faithfulness in' such like respects we stand bound . . . 
whose labors in such respect might fitly have been published 
to the world, had they not been involved in and amongst par- 
ticulars of other nature."! 

The first transcript thus referred to was doubtless lent to 
Increase Mather, and was destroyed in the fire which con- 
sumed his church, house, and part of his library ; and it may 
be this transcript to w hich Mather refers in his " Relation of 
the Troubles which have hapned in New England," Boston, 



* This note is given in Mr. Deane's preface to the History as printed by the 
Mass. Hist. Society. 

t Dr. Young's Chronicles of the Pilgrims, pp. 5, 6. 
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1677, though from his language one would infer that he had 
had the original volume. He says, " Moreover, I have read 
a large manuscript of Governour Bradford's (written with 
his own hand), being expressive of what the first planters 
in this Countrey met with, whether from the heathen or other- 
wise, from the year 1620 to the year 1647." If the original 
underwent the ordeal of that fire of Nov. 27, 1676, it is not 
the least of the vicissitudes it has encountered. The dates 
given by Mather indicate strongly that he had the original, 
since Morton's transcript, as he made it a second time, ends 
in 1620, where Mather says Bradford's manuscript begins. 

This repeated copy of Morton's, as it now stands on the 
Plymouth Church records, is dated at the end of a sort of 
preface of Morton's own writing, Jan. 13, 1680, and it con- 
tains some statements which Morton had not given in his 
" Memorial," eleven years before. It also omits, as we now 
know, considerable parts of the original manuscript.* Morton 
has written in the margin at the beginning, " This was originally 
penned by Mr. William Bradford, Governor of New Ply- 
mouth." Notwithstanding this distinct statement, Ebenezer 
Hazard, when he printed the transcript, somewhat inaccu- 
rately, in his " Historical Collections," in 1792,f gave the 
authorship to Morton himself, — an error which seems to have 
been followed by Judge Davis and Mr. Bancroft ; and even 
Dr. Thacher, in his " History of Plymouth " (1832), does 
not lead one to infer that he had any suspicion of its source, 
notwithstanding Morton makes another pretty clear admission 
of its origin in the following passage, which Hazard, however, 
did not print : " The immediate following relations in Mr. 
Bradford's book, out of which divers of these matters are 
re-collected, do more especially concern the conditions of their 
agreement with several merchant adventurers, . . . where- 
fore I shall here omit to insert, them, judging them not so 
suitable to my present purpose." 

A more careful scholar examined it, however, when Dr. 
Alexander Young discovered its connection with Bradford, and 
printed it as his, in his " Chronicles of the Pilgrims," in 1841. 
" The value of this document," said Dr. Young, when he 
had traced its origin, " depends upon its authorship, and can- 
not be overestimated. It takes precedence of every thing else 
relating to the Pilgrims, in time, authority, and interest." 

There is also on the Plymouth Church records a memoir of 
Elder Brewster, which had long been known to be copied from 

• Deane's Bradford, p. 80. t Vol. i. p. 319. 
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a part of this Bradford manuscript, not only because it is 
in the hand of Morton, as the other passages are, but because 
Morton printed much of it in his " Memorial," and there dis- 
tinctly ascribes it to Bradford's History. It is now found in 
the recovered manuscript.* 

Previous to the date of the note made by Samuel Bradford, 
the manuscript had likewise been used by William Hubbard, 
in writing his "History of New England," which so long re- 
mained unprinted ; yet Prince f says that Hubbard " fell into 
mistakes for want of (jovernor Bradford's History, and some 
other material." Again, Prince says, " By many passages in 
Mr. Hubbard, it appears he had never seen Governor Brad- 
ford's History, for want thereof he is sometimes in the dark." J 
In the recently recovered preface of Hubbard, he makes no 
mention of Bradford's manuscript, except so far as he may have 
had it in mind, when he writes of " original manuscripts 
of such as had the managing of those affairs under their hands, 
or were related by the very persons themselves concerned in 
them, being upon the place at the time when such things were 
transacted." Hazard, in copying from Hubbard, seems to have 
had no suspicion that Hubbard was indebted at all to Brad- 
ford. Dr. Young§ has pointed out how Hubbard must have 
used the original, or possibly, in some parts, Morton's incom- 
plete transcript of the manuscript. Mr. Deane comes to the 
same conclusion. || 

It had again served a similar purpose with Cotton Mather, 
who left traces of his use of it in his " Magnalia," particularly 
in his account of Bradford.^ Dr. Young, however, is of the 
opinion that Cotton Mather used Bradford as given at second 
hand in the Plymouth Church records.** We do not again 
track it till 1728, when Thomas Prince called on Major John 
Bradford, in Kingston, and learned from him that he had lent 
the volume to Judge SeValLff Major Bradford now author- 



* Deane's Bradford, p. 408. 
t Preface to his Chronological History. 
X Note, sub anno 1625. 

§ Chronicles of the Pilgrims, pp. 58, 76, 78, 86. 
II Bradford, p. 62. 

1 It was the statement by Mather that Bradford was born at Ansterfield, that 
so long prevented the discovery of the precise spot of the Pilgrims' early abode. 
Hunter first showed it was Austerfidd. Mather must also have had additional 
information. 
** Chronicles of the Pilgrims, p. 30. 

tt From Prince's quoting " a manuscript note of Governor Bradford in the 
margin of Sir William Alexander's Description of New England, London, 
1630," it would seem that possibly Prince got of Major John Bradford other 
books than this manuscript. 
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ized Prince to receive the manuscript of Sewall, and to make 
use of it in his " Chronological History," which he did ; and, 
June 4, 1728, Prince noted these circumstances on a blank 
leaf of the Bradford volume.* At the same time, Major John 
Bradford signified, as Prince records in the same place, his 
willingness to let Prince " lodge " the manuscript in the New 
England Library, which Prince was then gathering, " only 
y* He might have the Perusal of it while he lived." 

This last note was copied and sent to Mr. Deane, with a 
transcript of the Bradford volume, in 1855, and is printed in 
Mr. Deane's preface.! When this gentleman was at Fulham 
in 1866 he saw the manuscript, and then found that there 
was another note in Prince's hand on the opposite leaf, which 
had not been copied, and which stated that " Major Bradford 
tells me and assures me . . . that he would never Part with 
y° Property, but would lend it to me and desired me to get it 
lof Sewall], which I did. I write down this so that Major 
Bradford and his Heirs may be known to be the Right own- 
ers.' $ On the leaf which contains Prince's note of June 4, 
1728, the book-plate of the Prince Library is pasted, and 
as this plate is not filled out (supplementing the print) it is 
uncertain whether it was put in by Prince himself, or by his 
executors.§ Whether it were a deliberate act of Prince, as in- 
dicating that the heirs of Bradford had given up their claims 
upon the manuscript, or merely an act of inadvertence of 
his own, or of his executors, when the pledge was not re- 
membered or observed, — is a question that will not be easily 
determined, if the time should ever come for designating its 
rightful owners. 

When Prince published the first volume of his " Chrono- 
logical History," in 1736, he said that next to the sacred his- 
tory and that of the Reformation, he was from his early youth 
instructed in the history of this country, and that the first 
book put into his hands was Morton's " New England's Memo- 
rial," and he adds that in 1728 he determined to draw up a new 
Chronology, urged thereto by the want of such a history, and 
particularly by the deficiencies of Neal's " History of New 
England," which had been written " without the helps which 
this country affords." He very soon enlarged his design, in- 
fluenced by the extent of the historical manuscripts, old and 

* Deane's preface to the History, p. xi. 
t Page-xi. 

t Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc, Aug., 1866, p. 345. 

§ See an examination of tlie boolc-plate evidence in the introduction to the 
"Prince Catalogue." 
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new, which came to him, and foremost among them he places 
this History of Governor Bradford, and " The Ancient Church 
of Plymouth records, begun by Mr. Secretary Morton," mak- 
ing no mention, however, of the latter's indebtedness to the 
Bradford manuscript, — an omission which might well have de- 
ceived Hazard. He also names Hubbard's History ; but he fails 
to recognize, as has been shown, that it had any connection 
with the same manuscript. He also takes occasion to borrow 
in part the words of Strype, in his " Annals of the Reforma- 
tion," as the rule he had adopted in using these materials, 
namely, universally " to set down things in the very words 
of the records and originals," — a practice conducing to later 
developments, as we shall see.* Prince signed each of these 
extracts from the manuscript with the initial B., and lest his 
readers should think there was a mistake, seeing that Mor- 
ton used the same language, he adds that " Mr. Morton's 
History, from the beginning of the Plymouth people to the 
end of 1646," is " chiefly Governor Bradford's manuscript 
abbreviated." 

Prince died in 1758, and he left by will the library which 
he had gathered, and which he had kept in the " steeple 
chamber " of the Old South Church,t to that church, under 
care of its deacons, and it is highly probable that this manu- 
script was in this collection at that time. 

Governor Hutchinson published in 1764 the first volume of 
his " History of Massachusetts Bay," and though he refers to 
Prince, he makes no mention of Prince having used the 
manuscript, or of himself having borrowed from it ; but, as we 
shall see, Hutchinson had intentionally avoided Plymouth his- 
tory. He says in the preface of this volume, " I made what 
collection I could of the private papers of our first settlers ; 
but in this I have not had the success I desired. The de- 
scendants of some of them are possessed of many valuable 
letters and other manuscripts, but have not leisure or incli- 
nation to look into them themselves, and yet will not suffer 
it to be done by others. I am obliged to no other person 
more than to my friend and brother the Reverend Mr. Mather, 
whose library has been open to me, as it had been before to 
the Reverend Mr. Prince, who had taken from thence the 
greatest and most valuable part of what he had collected." 

When Hutchinson, however, published in 1767 his second 

• "And I know not that I hare ever changed any words or phrases, unless 
they were very uncouth, or obsolete ; only in some very few instances I have 
used a softer terra for a severer." — Prince's preface. 

t Prince Catalogue, p. ix. 
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volume, he said in his preface, " Some of my friends of the 
Colony of New Plymouth took it unkindly that I said no more 
of their affairs in the first part of the history. ... I could 
never meet with many papers relative to Plymouth. From 
such papers as I have been able to obtain, I have prepared 
the best summary I could." * It were hard to believe, from 
such a declaration about the scant material relative to the 
Pilgrims, that so full an account as Bradford's could have 
reached Hutchinson, unless through the medium of Morton, 
as we know Winthrop reached him through the pages of 
Hubbard, except that we have Hutchinson's distinct avowal 
of having used it. In one place he says, " William Brad- 
ford was one of the younger men of the Company. Douglass 
says he was a man of no family and no learning.! His manu- 
scripts show that he was a plain, sensible man, and in his pub- 
lic trust he was esteemed as a discreet, upright, and faithful 
officer."! Again he says, " This manuscript of Bradford is 
the most ancient memorial relative to this part of the country 
which is now extant, and it appears from it," &c., &c. Once 
again, " Perhaps the relation of this action by Governor 
Bradford may afford some light on the controversy. I shall 
therefore cause it to be inserted in the margin exactly as I 
find the words and points in his manuscript." 

The last mention that we find of the manuscript previous 
to the Revolution is in 1773, when President Stiles speaks 
of it in connection with Winthrop's Journal and Hubbard's 
History as " the three most considerable historical accounts 
of the first settlement of New England." Four years earlier 
Dr. Stiles had written the chapter on the history of Robin- 
son's church (it is dated January, 1769), which forms a part 
of his manuscript " Ecclesiastical History of New England," 
now preserved in the Cabinet of this Society.§ In this 
chapter he says of Governor Bradford, " He wrote an histori- 
cal journal of the public occurrences in his day, in which are 
inserted those which arose in this church from its foundation, 
1602 to 1646, that is, for the first twenty-six years after its 
removal to Plymouth, and also for the eighteen years that it 
subsisted in Europe. Mr. Nathaniel Morton ... in 1669, 

• This last appears in his appendix. 

t Dr. William Douglass published in Boston in 1.749 the first volume of his 
" Summary of the first planting of the British Settlements in America " ; but he 
makes no mention of the manuscript, and apparently did not use it. This state- 
ment about Bradford is not wholly borne out by Cotton Mather's account, nor 
by Hunter's later discoveries. 

J Hutchinson, vol. ii. p. 457. 
' § Mass. Hist. Soe. Proc, Sept., 1879, p. 137. 
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printed a "Memorial of New England," the substance of 
which to 1646 was selected from Governor Bradford's man- 
uscript. I have also examined and extracted from the orig- 
inal records of the first church in Plymouth. These are the 
authorities from which I write the account of Mr. Robin- 
son's church." One might easily infer from this that Dr. 
Stiles had used Bradford at first hand, as indeed he might 
be thought to have done, were it not that all his extracts 
from the manuscript are such as he might have got from 
Prince, whom however he strangely forgets to mention ; and 
were it not also ascertained,* that in some other notes of his 
which are preserved he says, " Governor Bradford's and Rev. 
Mr. Hubbard's manuscripts I have not otherwise than as de- 
livered in the extracts selected in printed books, as Morton's 
Memorial, which is said to contain the substance of Governor 
Bradford." As this hist memorandum is dated three j-ears 
later than the chapter of the "Ecclesiastical History" given 
to Robinson's cliurch, there can be no doubt that the original 
was never in Dr. Stiles's hands. 

Prince had provided in his will, regarding his library, 
" that no Person shall borrow any Book or Paper therefrom." 
Of coui-se it is possible that rules had been broken in favor of 
Hutchinson, and that the deacons had suffered him to take 
the book to his house ; or, what seems quite as likely, that 
little care was bestowed upon the collection, and that neither 
the deacons nor Hutchinson remembered the injunction of the 
will. Still Hutchinson may have made his use of it in the 
" steeple chamber " ; but the theory that the manuscript found 
its way to England among his effects would require that he 
used it in his own study, and that the will was either igno- 
rantly or wilfully disregarded. Hutchinson left Boston in 
1'7"74, and if the book went with him to England, it not un- 
likely reached Fulham in the way suggested by the Rev. Dr. 
Hoppin : namely, that Hutchinson probably received it among 
his books, packed and sent over to him after his flight ; and, 
cognizant of the value of the manuscript, he might easily be 
supposed to have deposited it with the Bishop of London. 
Further, another view is likely, in Dr. Hoppin's opinion. 
Hutchinson lived at Brompton and was buried at Croyden, 
where the Rev. Dr. East Apthorp, whom Hutchinson had 
known in Boston, and who was a fellow refugee, preached. 
Apthorp was also a prebendary of St. Paul's. He might nat- 
urally have received it from Hutchinson, or his heirs (Hutch- 

* Pointed out to me by Mr. George Dexter. 
15 
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inson dying in 1780), and the Bishop of London might well 
have received it from him. 

The more commonly received opinion is, that it was taken 
from the Old South tower by some one who knew its value, 
during the time when Boston was occupied by British troops 
in 1775-76 ; and was carried, upon the evacuation, to Eng- 
land. Two other volumes, both manuscript, which had 
belonged to the Prince Library, are now with the Bradford 
manuscript in the library at Fulham. Both of them contain 
the book-plate of the New England Library of Prince, filled 
out in Prince's own hand. Neither of them * was a book 
likely to have been in Hutchinson's possession ; and the 
natural inference is that they were companions of the Brad- 
ford volume in its migrations. This militates against Dr. 
Hoppin's theory. 

It is known that the letter-book of Bradford was likewise 
in the Prince Library, and this too was missing after the 
evacuation of March, 1776. Some years later the remains of 
it were found in a grocer's shop in Nova Scotia, and sent to 
the Historical Society in 1793, by Mr. James Clarke, a Corre- 
sponding Member.f It seems more likely that the other 
Bradford manuscript went the same way on its journey to 
England. 

It was, however, ever after this given up for lost by New 
England antiquaries, not without a suspicion that it may have 
been among the papers destroyed when Hutchinson's house 
in Garden Court Street was sacked in 1765. In 1826 the edi- 
tor of Prince's " Chronological History " speaks of the Brad- 
ford manuscript as having been " lost or destroyed during the 
Revolutionary War." In 1830 Francis Baylies, in his " His- 
torical Memoir of New Plymouth," says that it is lost, and no 
trace of it remains except in the Annals of Prince, most 
strangely forgetting the use which Morton and Hutchinson, 
if not others, had made of it. 

Over twenty years ago, when Mr. Samuel G. Drake was in 
London, Mr. N. E. S. A. Hamilton, of the manuscript de- 
partment of the British Museum, told him — as Drake avers 
— that while he was "rummaging in the Lambeth Library, 
among a mass of manuscripts," he " detected this of Brad- 
ford," and " called the attention of the Librarian to it, who 
allowed him to take it and to cause it to be repaired as is now 

• One was a Dictionary of Authors, and the other a commonplace book of 
Kathan Prince, the brother of Thomas, the companion volume of which is still 
in the Prince Library. 

t Proceedings, vol. i. p. 52. 
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seen. But for Mr. Hamilton's . . . calling the attention of 
the Bishop of Oxford to it," adds Mr. Drake, it might have 
longer remained unknown.* The Bishop of Oxford (Sam- 
uel Wilberforce) had already published in 1844 his first edi- 
tion of the " History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America," and in his reference f to the manuscript he speaks 
of it as a " Manuscript History of the Plantation of Plymouth, 
&c., in the Fulham Library." In his preface he names, 
among those who have assisted him, " The Lord Bishop of 
London, who most liberally allowed him access to all the 
manuscript treasures of the Fulham Library." He says 
nothing of Mr. Hamilton's instrumentality, and in a note to 
Mr. Charles Deane, at a later day, the Bishop distinctly says, 
" I discovered it for myself in searching for original docu- 
ments." J The same reference stands also in his second 
edition, printed two years later.§ Although the Bishop 
quoted passages already made familiar to students of Pilgrim 
history, through Morton's and Prince's use of them (which 
would have served to identify the manuscript), no American 
scholar recognized them. The Bishop, in November, 1844, 
sent a copy of his first edition to Mr. Edward Everett, then our 
Minister in London, and although this identical copy, now. by 
favor of Dr. William Everett in the Society's Library, shows 
Mr. Everett's careful reading, as evinced by his manuscript 
annotations, even on the very page of the reference, this im- 
portant note seems to have excited in him no curiosity. 
Again, in the year of the second edition (1846) there was 
printed in New York a pamphlet, " A Reproof of the Amer- 
ican Church by the Bishop of Oxford, extracted from a ' His- 
tory of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America,' with 
an Introduction by an American Churchman." This editor 
was William Jay, and the extract he introduced was upon 
the Church's indifference to the evils of slavery, and did not 
include the reference to the Fulham manuscript. The editor 
in the introduction speaks of the Bishop of Oxford's book as 
" almost unknown in this country," and as " virtually sup- 
pressed." He then goes on to say that one or two publishers, 
" as soon as the book reached our shores," announced reprints, 
which intention had resulted in " expressive silence," and " a 

* Increase Mather's Early History of New England, edited by S. G. Drake, 
Boston, 1864, p. 45. Mr. Drake possibly, and perhaps probably, wrote " Lam- 
beth " by mistake for " Fulham." 

t Page 55. 

J Mr. Deane's preface, p. xix. 

§ Ed. of 1846, p. 56. 
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concealment of Dr. Wilberforce's work obviously intentional 
and not accidental," inasmuch as he adds, " probably one or 
more Southern bishops have exerted their influence." 

Two years later than this (1848) Mr. Deane was fortui- 
tously, as he thought, rescuing from oblivion an incident of the 
voyage of the " Mayflower " recorded by Bradford, which he 
had found quoted by Prince, in a bit of the cancelled manuscript 
of his " Chronological History," * and Mr. S. G. Drake, then 
editing the " Genealogical Register," where Mr. Deane's com- 
munication was printed, said in connection, " It shows us that 
after all that has been said and done, the original manuscript 
History of Bradford is still a desideratum." 

American antiquaries had not got the clew yet ; but they 
were to overlook it still more strangely. In this same year 
(1848) the Rev. James S. M. Anderson's " History of the 
Colonial Church," made it certain that what Wilberforce had 
used was the veritable Bradford manuscript, for Anderson 
quotes it as Bradford's, calling him, however, the first instead 
of the second Governor of that colony, and making it farther 
evident from his statement that " Prince's Annals of New 
England are chiefly compiled from this manuscript, which is 
now in the possession of the Bishop of London." f One would 
suppose that such an explicit statement might have attracted 
the attention of our own students of American history ; but 
it did not.J It is still more strange, perhaps, that it did not 
attract the attention of an English scholar, who just at this 
time was working upon this very subject, and adding materi- 
ally to our knowledge of the history of the Pilgrims before 
they left England. This was Joseph Hunter, of the Public 
Record Office, a gentleman whom one would have thought 
conversant with current publications of this kind. In 1849, 
after Wilberforce had made the manuscript known to his 
readers, and Anderson had identified it, Mr. Hunter pub- 
lished in London the first edition of his " Founders of New 
Plymouth," in which he speaks of what we owe to Bradford, 
adding," Probably no modern colony, and certainly no ancient 

* N. E. Hist, and Geneal. Register, vol. ii. p. 187 ; Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc, April, 
1879, p. 65. 

t Dr. George H. Moore first drew the attention of American scholars to this 
reference in Anderson in the New York "Times," Oct. 11, 1856. Also see Bos- 
ton " Post," Oct. 15, 1856 ; and N. E. Hist, and Geneal. Register, January, 1857, 
p. 44. Anderson's note is repeated in his second edition, fjondon, 1856. This 
edition is called " The History of the Church of England in the Colonies," and 
the note occurs vol. ii. p. 193. 

t Mr. C. C. Smith's Sketch of Barry's life in Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc, Dec., 1873, 
p. 1.38. 
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State, has such authentic and minute information of all events 
in their earliest history," and then he goes on to specify the 
writings of Bradford as consisting of Mourt's Relation, and the 
manuscripts from which Morton, Hubbard, Prince, and Hutch- 
inson had drawn. He says of Prince, " He appears to have 
been acquainted with writings of Bradford not now known to 
be in existence "; and adds, " so dangerous it is to allow valua- 
ble writings to remain in single copies." All this while this 
precious manuscript was reposing within an easy walk of him, 
and had been the previous year identiiied by Anderson in a 
book published almost under his eyes. When we observe in 
Hunter's footnotes the books he consulted, it seems marvel- 
lous that neither Wilberforce nor Anderson appears among 
them. And when we consider that there must have been in 
England not a few readers Avho, as Hunter says, had had 
"their interest about these founders of the North American 
civilization revived and deepened " by the new light which 
his book had shed upon their early history,* and who might 
also be reasonably expected to have read Wilberforce's or 
Anderson's book, it is another link in this strange concate- 
nation of oversights, that no one among such readers, — and 
they must have included, one remembers, such investigators 
of American history as Henry Stevens, then fresh in London 
and eager in quest, and Horatio G. Somerby, — was found, 
who was fortunate enough to detect the relation which this 
reference to the Fulham manuscript bore to the story which 
Mr. Hunter had been telling.f And it is still further to be 
remarked that this earlier book of the Bishop of Oxford, not- 
withstanding the alleged "suppression," was reprinted in 
New York in this same year (1849), with an American editor, 
" E. M. J.," who says of the bishop that "the opportunity 
afforded in England to consult the works of the earlier writ- 
ers upon America has been embraced by the author and most 
laboriously improved." Still the editor allows the same note 
as in the English edition to stand here (p. 53) without com- 
ment, and six years were yet to pass before any American 
student of history recognized its significance. 

In 1855 the Congregational Board of Publication caused 
an edition of Morton to be published here in Boston, and the 
editor was also so far ignorant of the truth, that he says of 



• Hunter's 2a ed. (1854), p. viii. 

t Mr. W. H. Bartlett published about this time also in London (185-3), his 
" Pilgrim Fathers," and he is so uninformed on the matter as to suppose that Dr. 
Young had printed all of Bradford. 
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the Bradford manuscript that " the most diligent search of 
historians and antiquarians has failed to find it entire." 

But before this same year (1855) was well advanced, it was 
at last brought to the attention of American scholars, through 
the instrumentality of two gentlemen, who never quite agreed 
as to their respective shares in this tardy recognition. The 
facts appear to be these : Mr. John Wingate Thornton noticed 
in a copy of Bishop Wilberforce's London edition, which he 
chanced to find at Burnham's antiquarian book-shop in Boston, 
passages regarding Pilgrim history which struck him as famil- 
iar, and which seemed to him couched in phrases of the same 
characteristics as those of the elder writers on the subject. 
He noticed that some of the passages gave new facts, and that 
all of the passages were credited to a manuscript preserved at 
Fulham. Further than this it does not appear that he went 
towards the identification, as is shown by some manuscript 
memoranda of his own, and by his own indorsement of a 
printed statement made by a friend of his, and signed " Carl," 
which appeared in the Boston " Transcript,"* and which he 
subsequently quoted approvingly. f His relations with the Rev. 
John S. Barry, who was then carrying through the press the 
first volume of the " History of Massachusetts," were intimate, 
and Mr. Barry was accustomed to visit Mr. Thornton's ofiice 
for consultation about his book. On one of these occasions, — 
Feb. 15, 1855, — Mr. Barry found that Mr. Thornton had left 
under cover, for Mr. Barry, this book of Wilberforce, having 
first marked in it such passages as had struck him, and the 
reference at the foot of the page. With the book he had left 
also a note, about which there is some difference of evidence. 
Mr. Thornton says it drew attention to the new facts. Mr. 
Deane has an impression gathered from several interviews 
with each, that the note was of little significance ; neither 
Mr. Barry nor " Carl " mentions it at all. Within an hour 
or two Mr. Barry, reading the book, identified the language 
as that of Bradford when quoted by Morton and Prince ; and 
he accordingly believed that he had discovered a trace of the 
long-lost manuscript. Within the next two days he drew the 
attention of Mr. Samuel G. Drake (a claim at the time was 
set up, that Barry had got the hint from him J), and of Dr. 
Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, who saw an opportunity of adding 



• July 17, 1856 ; also N. E. Hist, and Geneal. Register, toI. x. p. 854. 
t Maine Hist. Coll., toI. v. p. 144. 

j " Transcript," April 16, 1856 ; N. E. Hist, and Geneal. Register, Tol. ix. 
p. 231 ; Drake's Supplement to Baylies's New Plymouth, p. 9. 
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Bradford's naiTative to the " Records of Plymouth," which 
he was then editing for the Commonwealth. The latter, 
however, desisted from any steps when he learned what Mr. 
Barry had done on the following day. This was to go to Mr. 
Charles Deane, to say to him that he believed he had made 
an important discovery, — it being no less than Governor 
Bradford's manuscript History, — and to ask him to write to 
England and secure a copy, if it should prove to be the man- 
uscript in question. The grievance set forth by " Carl," in 
the communication already mentioned, was, that Mr. Barry 
had concerted with others to secure the manuscript without 
consulting first with the gentleman from whom he had received 
the clew. Mr. Barry's explanation was that he tried three 
times in two days to find Mr. Thornton in his office ; but 
failed. A courtesy, which Mr. Thornton thought was due 
to him, was prevented by an eagerness on Mr. Barry's part to 
lose no time, and finding Mr. Deane in correspondence with 
Mr. Hunter, and just at that moment settling upon the con- 
tents of a new volume of the Historical Society's Collections, 
which, as Chairman of the Committee of Publication, he was 
to edit, Mr. Barry wished Mr. Deane to write, which he did. 

When Mr. Barry, a few days later, returned the book to 
Mr. Thornton and told him what he had done, he became 
aware of Mr. Thornton's feelings, and the friendship which 
had heretofore existed was imperilled ; and the breach was 
not narrowed when Mr. Barry's first volume came out, and 
Mr. Thornton saw that Mr. Barry had used the " new facts " 
which had been pointed out, accompanying them with the 
statement that he (Barry) had found them in the Bishop of 
Oxford's book, and supposed the manuscript to which they 
were referred must be the long-lost manuscript of Bradford. 
Mr. Barry evidently felt that the book he quoted was a 
printed one, whose value to him was derived from his own 
sagacity in identifying the passages, and not from the marks 
which Mr. Thornton had put in it, and which Mr. Barry 
would never admit had influenced him in reaching his conclu- 
sions. Whatever the fact, this action was met by resent- 
ment on Mr. Thornton's part, which was carried so far as to 
preclude Mr. Deane's giving him his just dues in the preface 
of the printed volume, which Mr. Deane subsequently edited, 
inasmuch as Mr, Thornton was not willing to have his name 
coupled with any others in the credit of the discovery. 

On ascertaining Mr. Thornton's feelings, Mr. Barry, though 
never yielding the point that he had made an independent 
discovery, expressed himself — in a letter to be shown to Mr. 
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Thornton — as quite willing to share the credit of it with, or 
indeed, to yield the principal part of the credit of it to, Mr. 
Thornton. He said that Mr. Thornton had owned the volume 
which contained the clew, had noticed the new matter and its 
reference to the manuscript in the Fulham Library, and had 
lent the volume to him ; and though Mr. Thornton had not 
identified the manuscript as Bradford's lost History, yet he 
felt that he would have done so in a short time. Therefore 
he desired that full credit should be given to Mr. Thornton 
for what he was entitled to, in any statement made, in the 
premises. It was sufficient for him that Bradford's His- 
tory was discovered. But this was not responded to by 
Mr. Thornton, and Mr. Barry felt that the grievances were 
not all on one side. He, therefore, on his part became indig- 
nant, and felt that he must protect his own rights ; but of the 
anonymous representations in the newspapers he never took 
any public notice.* 

The letter which Mr. Deane wrote to Mr. Hunter f covered 
an original letter of Governor Bradford, which Mr. Deane 
chanced to possess, and it was enclosed to furnish a compari- 
son with the handwriting of the manuscript. Mr. Huntei-'s re- 
pliesj established beyond doubt that the manuscript was what 
Anderson had already declared it to be, though this evidence, 
as we have seen, was unknown to Mr. Hunter and the others. 
The transcript was received August 3, with a note, dated July 
14, from Mr. Hunter, which has been printed by Mr. Deane, 
who proceeded at once to prepare the copy for the press, 
from which it issued with a preface dated April 16, 18-56, 
and enriched with Mr. Deane's annotations. It appeared both 
as a separate publication and as one of the series of this 
Society's Collections. 

In 1860 the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, through a friend. 



* So much time having since passed, and both of the gentlemen having gone 
from us, Mr. Deane and myself have judged it to be fitting that the contempo- 
rary evidence, lodged with Mr. Deane by both of them, should be made public, 
and in connection with printed statements it has been made use of in this brief 
recital. It consists, beside what is in print already, of a letter from Mr. Barry 
to Mr. Deane, which has in the main been given in the text ; some notes on 
this letter by Mr. Thornton, lacking in explieitness In some essential points ; and 
a memorandum by Mr. Barry, of his consultations during the two days subse- 
quent to the identification. I have not given heed to recollections by others of 
statements made by Mr. Barry and Mr. Thornton, preferring to depend on evi- 
dence under their own hands. 

t It is given in Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc, vol ii. p. 602. 

t March 12 and 19, 1855, given in Mr. Deane's preface and in Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Proceedings, April 12, 1865, p. 21, when Mr. Deane announced the dis- 
covery to the Society. 
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the late Venerable John Sinclair, M.A., Archdeacon of Middle- 
sex, brought the question of restoring the manuscript to this 
country to the attention of the then Bishop of London. It was 
urged that the sanction of the Queen would be ample author- 
ity for the transfer, and that it would be " a conciliatory act 
if the Prince of Wales [then about to visit America] were to 
take it across the Atlantic and present it to the people of 
Massachusetts." The late Attorney General, Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, had kindly entertained the proposition, saying, "It 
would be an exceptionable act of grace on a most interesting 
occasion, and I heartily wish success in the application." The 
Bishop however, took another view. " The difl&culty," he 
said, " of alienating property of this kind could, I believe, only 
be got over by an Act of Parliament." 

The Civil War which soon followed precluded for a while 
all possibility of action under the course presented by the 
Bishop. In 1866 Mr. Charles Deane, as already stated, visited 
Fulham and saw the manuscript, and collated it in parts with 
the printed copy. A few weeks later the late Dr. Samuel F. 
Haven also inspected it. 

Early in 1869 Mr. John Lothrop Motley was appointed 
Minister to England, and the present writer, then in charge 
of the Public Library in Boston, in whose custody was the 
Prince Library, brought the question of its return to his atten- 
tion. Mr. Motley expressed much interest in the matter, and 
it was particularly represented to him that it might be urged 
on the ground of reciprocity, since some valuable and ancient 
state papers of England had been found a few years before in 
the Philadelphia Library, and returned to the custody of the 
Queen's government.* Mr. Motley on his arrival in England 
was met with the same declaration which had been urged by 
the Bishop nine years earlier, and before any steps could be 
taken to bring a bill before Parliament Mr. Motley was 
recalled. 

In October, 1877, I renewed the proposition in a company 
of literary friends in London, and was urged to confer with 
the then Bishop. I went to Fulham, but found the Bishop 

* The volumes in question contained correspondence under the Privy Seal of 
King James I., relating to Irish affairs, together with a manuscript diary of Lord 
Clanricard, and when seen by Hepworth Dixon during his visit to this country 
were recognized as of value, and subsequently found to fill a hiatus in the Irish 
Record Office. Tliey had been given to the Philadelphia Library Company in 
1799 by Henry Hamilton Cox, whose singular career is told with embellish- 
ments by Bayard Taylor in the " Atlantic Monthly," March, 1868, under the 
name of " A Strange Friend " ; and the documents were surrendered to the 
British government in 1867. 

16 
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was absent. The steward, however, showed me the manu- 
script, and took the letter intended for the Bishop, who on 
his return sent for me, but his invitation reached London 
just as I was embarking for home, and the pleasure was 
necessarily declined. 

In 1880 Professor William Watson Goodwin of Harvard 
College inspected the manuscript at Fulham. 

In 1881, incident to the unprecedented expression of kindly 
feeling which sympathy for this country in its affliction for 
the wounding and death of President Garfield created in 
Great Britain, Mr. Benjamin Scott, the Chamberlain of Lon- 
don, suggested in the public prints of London, that it was a 
fitting moment to make this restitution. This proposition 
has caused some interest once more in the manuscript, and is 
the occasion of the present attempt to trace its history. 

The Rev. Dr. Ellis spoke of the large collection of books, 
pamphlets, and broadsides relating to America made by George 
III., who at the beginning of the Revolutionary struggle 
instructed the government officials in this country to collect 
and send him whatever information about America they could 
find. This valuable collection is in the British Museum. 

A Committee was appointed to revise and correct the by- 
laws of the Society, there being at this time an occasion for 
a new edition. Messrs. Winsor, Smith, and Porter were 
named as the Committee. 

Before the adjournment of the meeting, the President 
presented to the Library a copy of " King's Mountain and its 
Heroes," by our Corresponding Member, Lyman C. Draper, 
LL.D., and spoke of it as an interesting and valuable work, 
exhibiting great research, and giving an exhaustive account 
of a battle which turned the tide of the war in the South, 
and did much toward securing the ultimate success of the 
American struggle for Independence. 



